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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL EEPOllT 


OF THE 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


CoLTOiniA Institution for the 

Instruction op the Deaf and Dumb, 
Kendall Green, near Wasliinffton, J). C., October 28, 1874. 

Sir: In compliance with the acts of Cotigress making iirovision for 
the support of this institution, we have the honor to report its progress 
during the year ending June 30, 1874. 

NUMBER OP PUPILS. 

The pupils remaining in the institution on the 1st day of July, 1873, 

numbered. SO 

Admitted during the year... ;.... 18 

Since admitted. 15 

Total... 113 

Under instruction since July 1,1873, males, 97 j females, 1C. Of these, 
59 have been in the collegiate department, representing twenty-one 
States and the Federal District, and 54 in the primary department. A 
list of the names of the pupils connected with the institution since July 
1, 1873, will be found appended to this report. 

health of the institution. 

Excellent liealth has been enjoyed by the pupils in general during the 
year now under review, ilo prevailing disease has made its appearance 
in the institution, and, with one exception, no serious illness has occurred 
since the date of our last report. 

death op EDWARD STRETCH, OP INDIANA. 

In the fatal termination of the single case referred to the institution 
sustained a serious loss, and a wide circle of loving friends Avas most 
deeply afflicted. 

Edward Stretch, of La Fayette, Ind., a member of the senior class in 
the college, who died on the 14th of February last, Avas a young man of 
uncommon ability and promise. 

After losing his hearing at nine years of age, under an attack of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, he entered the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Indianapolis, AAiiere he remained five years as a pupil. 

In September, 1870, he joined the freshman class of our college, and 
took a high stand as a scholar from the beginning of his course here. 

Ho preserved a spotless record in morals as well as in scholarship, 
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mid liad lie been permitted to graduate, would have received the liigbest 
honors the college could bestow. 

P.etore entering college, JMr. Stretch made public acknowledgment of 
his obligations to his Maker, and having lived a Christian life, he had 
no fear in his death. 

DEATH OP VOLANTINE HOLLOWAY, OP INDIANA. 

It was a sad and touching co-incidence that the death of Mr. Stretch 
should have been preceded only two weeks by that of his intimate 
friend and fellow-student, Volantiiic Holloway, also of Indiana, who 
graduated from our college in June, 187J. 

Mr. Holloway was also a young man of high character and great 
promise. Having graduated here with honor, he had entered the pro¬ 
fession of teaching the deaf and dumb in the institution of his native 
State, Indiana. He was permitted to labor but a few weeks, however, 
when he was stricken down bj'^ the disease which ended his life. He, 
like his friend, lived and died a Christian. 

The names of these two young men will ever be honored in the college 
of which they proved themselves such worthy members, and though 
they have been removed from earth, before they could make any 
extended record for themselves as men, the power of their e.xample 
will live and work in the minds and lives of the many who knew and 
loved them hero. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The courses of study pursued in the several departments have remained 
essentially the same as in previous years. The following schedules will 
show the branches taught and the text-books used in the respective 
classes: 

IN THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

During the first and second years of instruction: Elementary Lessons 
for the Deaf and Dumb, by Harvey Prindle Peet, LL. D.; First Lessons 
for the Deaf and Dumb, by John It. Keep, M. A.; the School Eeader, 
part first, by Charles W. Sanders, M. A. 

During the third and fourth years: Lessons for Children, by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld; Beading without Tears, part second, by Mrs. Mortimer; Felter’s 
Primary Arithmetic; Primary Geography, by Fordyco A. Allen, M. A. 

During the fifth and sixth years: Primaiy' History of the Cnited 
States, by G. P. Quackenbos, A. M.; Commou School Histoi’y of the 
World, by S. G. Goodrich; First Lessons in English Grammar, by Simon 
Kerl, M. A.; New Intermediate Geography, by S. Augustus Mitchell; 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 

Instruction is given through the whole course in the structure of the 
English sentence, and in' iienmanship according to the Spencerian 
system. 

IN THE COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

Studies of thepre]}aratory class.' 

Mathematics. —Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic; Loomis’s Treat¬ 
ise on Algebra, (through quadratic equations.) 

Physical yeoyraphy. —Warren’s Physical Geogimphy. 

History. —Lossing’s Common School History of the United States. 

Natural Philosophy. —Peek’s Ganot’s Katural Philosophy. 
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.English .—KerFs Common School Gramiimr; BerariFs History of En¬ 
gland; original compositions. 

Latin. —Allen’s Latin Grammar; Allen’s Latin Lessons; Ciusar’s Com¬ 
mentaries. 

Studies of the freshman class. 

J\fathe7natics. —Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra; Loomis’s Geometry. 

English. —Kerl’s Common School Grammar, (reviewed;) Eerard’s His¬ 
tory of England; original compositions. 

Latin. —Sallust; Cicero’s Orations; Allen’s Latin Gramnnir. 

* Grcclt. —Boise’s First Lessons in Greek; Hadley’s Greek Grammar; 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Studies of the sophomore class. 

Mathematics. —Loomis’s Conic Sections; Loomis’s Plane and Spheri¬ 
cal Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Botany. —Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 

Chemistry. —Cooley’s Chemistry, with lectures. 

Latin. —Virgil’s Hineid; Odes of Horace. 

* Groelc. —Homer’s Iliad. 

History. —Thalheimcr’s Manual of Ancient History; Thalheimer’s 
Median-al and Modern History. 

English. —Trench’s English Past and Present; original compositions. 

Studies of the junior class. 

Mathematics. —Snell’s Olmstead’s Xatnral Philosophy; Loomis’s Treat¬ 
ise on Astronomy. 

Chemistry .—Laboratory Practice, with lectures. 

Mineralogy .—Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy. 

Oeology. —Steele’s Geology. 

French. —-Prendergast’s Mastery Method; Otto’s Fiencli Granuuar; 
Souvestre’s Philosophe sous les Toits; Erckmanii-Uhatriaii’s Boiuans 
Xationaux; Kacine’s Athalie. 

* Creek .—Demostlienes on the Crown, 

History .—Guizot’s History of Civilization. 

English. —Bain’s Ehetoric; original compositions. 

Studies of the senior class. 

Geology. —Dana’s Text-book of Geology. 

I’hysiology. —Brown’s Anatomy and Physiology. 

German. —Prendergast’s Mastery Method; Wliitney’s German Gram¬ 
mar; Whitney’s German Ileatler; Fmnpie’s Undine; Lessing’s Aliuna 
von Baruhelm; Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 

Mental Ehilosophy and Lof/ic.—Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Sci¬ 
ence ; Jevous’s Logic. 

English. —Shaw’s Mauu.al of English Literature; original composi¬ 
tions. 

Moral Philosophy and Evidences of Christianity. —^Haven’s Moral Phi¬ 
losophy ; Butler’s Analogy. 

Political Plitlosophy. —Perry’s Political Economy; Woolsey’s Inter¬ 
national Law. 


Oiitional. 
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JE.sthetics. —Bascom’s Eloment.s of Beauty. 

Instruction in book-keeping and in drawing and painting is given to 
those who desire it. 

Instrnctiou in articulation is given to tho.se who desire it, and are 
found to i) 08 ses 8 such natural aptness for correct vocalization as seems 
to justify the great expenditure of time and labor essential to any sat¬ 
isfactory progress. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

A very valuable addition to oiir library has recently been secured by 
the purchase from the executors of the late Dr. Charles Baker of a large 
colhsetion of books relating to the instruction and treatment of the deaf 
and dumb. 

Dr. Baker was engaged in the profession of deaf-mute instruction for 
more than half a century, and was for forty years head-master of the 
Yorkshire Institution, situated at Doncaster, England. 

Publications in many languages and of greatest variety are included 
in this library, which numbers more than three hundred volumes; and 
Avc feel that the ])rofession in this country may congratulate itself that 
such a rich ])rizc has been secured to America. 

It is our ])urpo.se, in the next annual report, to publish a descriptive 
catalogue of Dr. Baker’s collection, in order that all interested may be 
iLformed as to the contents of onr library so far as they relate to the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

EXERCISES OP PRESENTATION-DAY. 

Following the traditions and precedents of other American colleges, 
onr collegiate department has for live years had its commencement-day, 
the distingui.shing feature of which consists in the public exercises of 
the graduating class. 

This occasion has, time out of mind, occupied the closing day of the 
academic year in American colleges. 

Its observation in our institution was attended with not a few incon- 
veuiences and drawbacks, some of which would doubtless bo found to 
exist in all colleges. 

The preparations for the exercises of commencement-day have neces¬ 
sarily been made under the enervating cllccts of the first heat of sum- 
mei'; they have come in connection with the closing e.vaminations of the 
academic year, and the final examinations of the graduating class. Tlio 
day itself, the last \Ycducsday in June, more likely to be excessively 
hot than otherwise, is only reached after very many whom it is important 
to interest in the college liave left the city for the summer. 

These considerations, and some others which it is not necessary to 
state, led the faculty of the college to make the experiment of substi¬ 
tuting a new occasion in place of the time-honored “ commencement.” 

It was decided to hold the annual public exercises of the college just 
after the close of the second term, and to call the anniversary presenta¬ 
tion-day. 

The order of proceedings was made to differ from that of commence¬ 
ment only in this, that no valedictory addresses were called for; and 
instead of the confeiTing of degrees, the members of the senior class 
were presented by the faculty to the board of directors as suitable can¬ 
didates for degrees, this act suggesting the name of the day. 

The formal conferring of degrees would take place, under this new 
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plan, at tlie close of tlio academic year, and bo accompanied by no other 
public cxerciises than the valedictory addresses. 

On the 15tli day of April last the exercises of our first presentation- 
day were held in the hall of the institution. 

The exectitive department of the Government was represented by the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior, Columbus Delano, and the Assistant 
Secretary, Gen. B. K. Cowen. The Senate of the United States was 
represented by lion. Lot M. Morrill and Uon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Senators from Maine, and Hon. George P. Bdmunds, Senator from Ver¬ 
mont. From the House of llepresentatives there were Hon. Henry L. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, Hon. William B. Niblack, of Indiana, and 
Hon. D. W. Gooch, of Massachusetts. 

A large number of spectators assembled to witness the exercises, and 
the success of the occasion was so complete as to lead the faculty to be 
well satisfied with the new arrangement. 

After prayer by Itev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., Chaplain to the Sen¬ 
ate of the United States, dissertations as follows were delivered by the 
undergraduate candidates for degrees: 

Money: By John Wilkinson, Lowell, Mass. 

Genius : By Frank C. Davis, of Massachusetts. 

The Puesuit of Knowledge for its Own Sake: By Edward L. 

Chapin, of the District of Columbia. 

The following orations were then delivered by two graduates of the 
college, both members of the first class graduated (in 18(1!)) from the 
full course of study, and now candidates for the degree of blaster of 
Arts: 

THE EDUCATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF READING. 

Bv J. Burton Hotchkiss, B. A., Washington, D. C. 

T1i 6 most acute and caTuest thinkers of our day have said that the great want of tlio 
mass of pcoido is tlio ability to road. This is affiriuod in face of the fact that the 
printing-press is annnally casting upon tlio niarkot many thousand copies of now 
books, wliilo tlio twelve tlioiisand periodicals in our laiignago are daily pouring forth 
their millions of printed sheets to feed tho avidity of tbo reading public. 

A brief analysis, liowevcr, convinecs us of tho soundness of the assertion, for we 
observe it to be a general rule that tho lighter .and more worthless tho character of tho 
periodical tho greater is its circulation; and tho best recommendation of a hook is 
that it nioets the fasliion, not that it possosse.s .accuracy ami a clear condensation of 
fact and fancy ; is written in language snitahlo to tho thought, and hears thoughts 
avortiij' of choice Iiuignago. Geiiiiino reading is known to very few people ; that 
wliicli tho vast mnjority call reading is nothing hut a kind of book-gossip, an intellect¬ 
ual dram-drinking, that, ultim.atoly, w very injiirinns to tlio mind’s digestion. It is 
tills, I presiinie, wliich induces I.sa.ac D’lsr.acli to say that what wo now want is au art 
to teach how books are to bo road, and leads Emerson to think that no chair is so much 
needed in our colleges as a professorship of hooks. 

A youth is not dismissed from scliool or college a finished man. Tho object of his 
training tliere, justly viewed, is not to make him a learned man, but only to disciplino 
him for fnturo study ; only to lit him to take his education into his own bunds. It is 
to foiTii, not to iulbrin Iii.s mind ; and, .altlioiigli there is no process of formation tliat 
doe.s not imply iiifoiiiiation, his .attainments in any branch of knowledge depend 
mainly on what ho reads after all manner of professors have done their best for him; 
after lie lias gr.adinited from school .and college and entered upon a course of study in 
that only true university—a collection of good books. His scliolarsliip is tbo growth 
of his iiiaturer life, and all of oiir sciiolars are, in tliis sense, self-made. 

If, then, so much depends iijion re.ading; if, as Carlyle characteristically says, “ all 
that a university or fiiml highest school can do for ms is but what tho first school 
began doing—teach ns to read,” it follows tli.at tlio more specific and precise onr training 
ill tho use of bonks, the greater will be our attainiiieiits. Ami, if reading is of so imicli 
iniportaiico to tlio.se who .are in tlio possession of all their senses, and of the advan¬ 
tages springing tlierefiom, shall I not be pardoned for asserting that the want exists 
in double intensity for those who are deaf? And yet, how few of tlie graduates of 
our schools for the deaf and dumb are sent out with a lovo of reading instilled into 
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tlioir minds, witli a Iinngorinfc after tliat book-lifo, wliicli is not to be tbeir cbief, as 
amons lieaiinrr people, but must be tbeir only iiieaiis of self-education ! How few, oven, 
Ijiivo a suOieieiit commaiul of tbo English language to enable them to read with either 
pleasure or profit! 

I suppose that, to road with any satisfaction any work in any language, we should bo 
able to give our attention to the ideas that it conveys, without being einbarrasstd or 
confused by a want of familiarity with the machinery through which they are imparted. 
It will not bo for love of reading, or for mere jilcasnre, that wo shall pursue our task, 
if every Bonteuco brings a now neccs.sity to turn over onr dictionaries, or to reason out 
a probable meaning by the apjdication of the rules of syntax. And yet, I think it will 
be readily acknowledged, by those who aro familiar witli the deaf and dumb, that there 
are few, among the just graduated of our iustitntions, where the language of signs is 
used, who are able, without such embucrassmeuts, to read an English classical author 
whose style is simple and lucid. 

The reason for this marked and deplorable defieioncy is not far to seek. Tbo person 
deaf from birth, and educated by the sign-metliod, is a foreigner to bis niotlier-tongne. 
Signs have been made bis natural langii.age by his education, .and lie tliinks in signs. 
When ho is framing an answer, or giving expression to ids tlionglit.s, his ideas spring 
up before his mental vision as signs. If lie is required to reilnee liis tlionglits to 
writing, ho lirst goes through an inward pantomime, and then translates tliat into the 
best Englisli lie can command ; just as you, if imperfectly acquainted with a foreign 
speech, lirst think in your native tongue and tiien jmt your tlionglits in the language 
required. If tlie deaf-mute is reading, there is a miniatnro man in his liead who gives 
nil tlio jirominent words of tlie book in p.antomimo ; or the reader is observed to place 
tile book open before liiin and aid ids compreliension by tlie gyrations of ids own arms. 
Althongli the delicioncy in written language .and tlio peculiarities wldclilliave noticed 
belong almost entirely to tliose graduates who .are born de.af, tliere aro cases of youths, 
wiio have not heooino deaf niitii they Inivo mastered most of tlio idioms of flieir native 
speech, and yet, tlioy liavo been so cliaiiged liy almost exclusive iissoeiution witli sign- 
makers tlmt tlieir written langnago is replete witli tlio.so peonliar blunders technically 
called dcaf-imrtisms ; and, in studying their lessons, they sign thomolf to themselves in 
tlio niannor indicated. 

When wo remendior tliat the sign-l.angn.ago i.s a Inngn.ago of pictures; a langn.ago 
tli.at h.as an unmitigated contempt for anytldng like a dcliidte and ilxod order in the 
lUTangenieiit of its symbols for ideas; a langnago tliat, in practic.al use, knows no 
articles, lint few preiiositioiis, and fewer inllection.s, and liopelcssly confounds adverhs 
and adjectives—wlieii we reiiiemher all this, wo cannot wonder that, when wishing to 
B.ay that “ a gontleuian’s house is largo ami of iino marble,” a deaf-mute is guilty of tUo 
absurdity of writing that, “ lionso geiitleimrn’s wliito largo teetli cleans.” It is not 
to bo woniloved at, 1 say, because ho writes hut what signs tell him ; ami signs aro so 
iiiextricalily interwoven into his ideas tliat ho often presents a case of moiit.al idio- 
■syiiorasy, like that of tins gentleman mentioned by Doctor Abercroiiibio, rvlio, from 
iiaviiig long superintended tlio packing of tobacco on a soiitlierii pliuitation, liad got 
.tobaccoand liogslieads iii.separably joined in Ids mind,and always,nnwittingly, called 
his snqff-box a liogslicad. 

It is not my imvposo to depreciate tlie value of the sign-language in doaf-mnto oiln- 
cation, or to underrate tlio results it lias accomplished; for, if I mistake not, it is 
generally .acknowledged by teaeliers of all systems of deaf-mute edneatioii, that signs 
are ah.solntcly necessary to awaiien ideas, to open avenues of tlionglit to the beiiiglitod 
mind of tlio deaf-mute. Tliey have been well compared to the scalfoldiiig which the 
safe builder uses to rear tlio wonderful fabric 01 a cultured mind, to bo torn down 
wlion the walls are linislicd ami tlirowii aside .a.s useless lumber. But in practice tliis 
far from expresses tiie trntli; and hero wo come to tlio mistake tliat has made a for¬ 
eigner of tlio deaf-mute. Instead of being the iiistrnment of opening avennos to the 
mind, tlio sign-language lias become tlie iirincipalavoiiuo and veliiclu by wliich knowl¬ 
edge is bronglit to the mind. Instead of being torn down us a nseless scalfolding, that’ 
disfigures tlie beautiful and st.ately proiiortions of a finished intellect, the builders 
have incorporated it with tlio stnietnrc, and it is impossible to remove it; and there it 
stands, wliile the building remains, warping tlio mind tli.at dwells tlierein, obstrneting 
its v'iow, and distorting tlie fair proportions of all the world. Should any, by accident, 
detect tlie just beauties that exist behind tliis deformity, and seek to gain entrance to 
tlio building, lie must become a hod-carrier ami clamber up the clumsy scafVoldim>’. 
How few are gifted witli tlio skill and patience necessary to accomplisli this feat; and 
how isolated from tlio rest of mankind is the soul that dwells thoroin! 

Tlio inability to drop signs wben tbo pnpil leaves sebool is the natural result of the 
inaunor in wliicli tliey aro employed there. The lirst day of tlio ciiild in school is spent 
ill toacliiiig liim tlio signs for “liat,” “cat,” “dog,” “pig,” &c., and nearly all of ids 
subsequent information is given him in signs. Ho is not only allowed to use' signs 
upon all occasions, and in all the relations of his schooi-life, but ho is rather encinirngeil 
to do so. And, if any attempt wore made (ami none is madej to induce him to cast 
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tlicm aside wlion lie leaves scliool, snob an attempt would bo futile. Can your native 
speecli 1)0 enulieated from your iiiiiubs by any power on earth 1! Can you forget the 
language in wliich you lisped, which is the woof that binds togiitlior t)jo warp of all 
the tender memories and sweet associations of your youth, iu ecliool and college and at 
home, and througli which all the fresh wonders of thi.s fair world and all knowledgo 
have come to ymi? No; it cannot be. As soon,then,expect the deaf-mute to cast 
aside his langn.age as useless lumber. It is an impossibility. Wo must ai)])ly ii remedy 
elsewhere. Wo must go to the root of the evil. The use of signs iu the schools must 
ho greatly reduced, or tlioy must be made to conform to spoken language, and every 
word mmst have its p.artienlar sign. Tliislatter rcijnirement is perhap.s impossihle, and 
tile only .altorii.ativo is to fall hack on written l.angnage and make reading a nine r/ad 
noil of tile course of instruction. By tlio di.scipline of a rigorous course of reading 
alone can the deaf-mute bo familiarized with the UUoins of his mother tongue, and made 
to tliink in the language which is to bo of daily uso in ministering to his necessities 
and to his self-improvement. 

It is not properly within the scope of this address to laj^ down at length specific 
principles for guidance in teaching our youth how to read properiy, but I may remark 
tliat, bowover much I should rejoice, for tlio sake of their bappiucss ami contentment, 
to .SCO deaf-mute.s po.ssesscd of a love of reading of almost any kind, it is not luy in¬ 
tention to urge that they should bo taiiglit to read indiscriminately, or, in other words, 
nniirofitahly. 

Solomon baa complained that “ of the making of many books tliero is no end,” and 
the iilaiut is echoed by Lord Bacon .and re-echoed by oiir own times ; and the multi¬ 
tude of worthless books makes it essential tliat tiie student pdio is to become a self- 
educator slmuld know liow to elect his reading. If he can, by a little preliminary 
study of the title, tlie preface, ami the table of coptentB, obtain an insigtit into tbo 
obaraotor of a hook, ranch valuable time will ho saved and much injurious reading 
avoided. Tlicro cxi.st.s a sentimeiit wliich is entirely too common, that everything 
slmuld bo read, and ovorythiiig read only once. Tlii.s is productive of a sliam eulturo 
which tends to the depreciation of learning; and it is essential that our youtii slmuld, 
without a pedantic exclusion of lesser aiid lighter tnatters, be led to read the best 
book.s, and begin ag.nin when the .seriesis ended, for there is no culture like that of ouo 
who loves reading and has only the Im.st Viooks to read. AIiiHiim, non mnlta. Bacon ad¬ 
vises us to read to “ weigh and consider,” and it is a reqnisito of all true knowledge, 
that wo tr,y as hard as wo can to take iu the wliolo meaning of rvliat we read, and, as 
a oonseqnouoo, wo slionld put aside, until tlie .student is further advanced, those books 
wliich ho cannot understand. They but ctimbor his mind with iisoluss Inniher. 

Wclutve the assutauce that books, thus read, “give growth to yontli, pleasure to 
age, delight at home, make the niglit go hy, and are friends for the road and tlie conn try,” 
as these words tell us they did one thousand nine hundred years ago. And if it is any 
part of the duty of onr institutions to provide for the future happiness of tlicir eleven, 
hy seeking to make tlieir isolation less complete, by giving them resources of content¬ 
ment anU eiijoyment for tlioso period.s of tlieir lives wlien tlie loss of bearing lias tlio 
effect to make'tlieiii as inncli lierniits as if they lived iu the mountains of Tliibet; if it 
is any part of their duty to give tliem a shield, tliat is proof against tlie many tempta¬ 
tions wliicli continually beset them, it is their duty to teach them to read aright; to 
enable them to profit by the writings of the illustrious men— 

“That fill 

The Hp.aeion.s tinics of great Tllizaheth 
tVith soiiuda that echo stiU,’’ 

and delve in the rich stores of thought laid up by tbo great writers of later times. 

Only when this duty is fulfilled can wo hojio to see tlio pecnliarilies vanish wliieh now 
distiiiguisli tlm deaf and dnnib as a class. Tlieii only cau wo hope to accomplisli effect¬ 
ually tlieir rc.storation to society, ami justly expect them to hecoiiie more intelligent 
citizens, well prepared to take upon tlieiuselves the responsibility which is tlmir.s as 
iiiember.s of a great republic. And it is not till tlieii that we cau look to tlm labor of 
their brains ami the culture of tbeir hearts for great results iu science, religion, and pbil- 
atitlu'()[)y. 

To tlii.s end, then, I dodic.ato these remarks, not in the belief that tliey will accomplish 
the object desired, hut iu the Impo that tliey will, at least, induce some of my fellow's 
to outer earnestly into that hook-life to which I havo referred. 

CHEAP CURRENCY.* 

By Joseph G. Paukixsox, B. A., Washington, D. C, 


*A copy of the oration will be fnniished as soon as practicable 
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President Gallaudet then delivered tlie following address, giving a 
brief sketch of tlie results of tea years’ labor since the founding of the 
college: 

OUIl FIUST DECADK. 

On tho 8th of Ayiril, 1804, Ahraham Lincoln, then President of tho United States 
signed tlie following act of Congress: 

lie it enacted hy the Senate and Ilouse of lieprcneniatircs of the United Stales of America 
in CotKjress assembled, That the board of directors of the Colnmbia Institution for the 
Instruction of tin; Deaf and Dumb and the Blind be, and tlicy arc hereby, authorized 
and empowered to gi ant and eonlirm such degrees in tlic lilieral arts and sciences to 
sneli pupils of tlie institution, or others, who, by their proficiency in learning or other 
meritorious distinction, they shall think entitled to them, as are nsiially granted and 
conferred in colleges, and to grant to such graduates diplomas or certificates, eealed 
and signed in siieli mariner as said board of directors may determine, to authenticate 
and perpetnuto tlie memory of such graduation.” 

W'heii this act was licforo the Senate for consideration its passage was objected to on 
tho ground that tho inoasnre proposed was without precedent. A distiiignislieil Senator 
opposed tho bill because “ it would empower this institution for tho education of deaf- 
mutes to confer degrees in tho arts and sciences tho same as in Harvard University or 
Yale College,” 

Another prominent Senator said: “I think it will ratlier make tho institution ridicu¬ 
lous to give it Mio power to confer literai’y or scieutitio degrees, wliorcas I think it would 
he very proper to givo it the power to confer some degree that may ho framed or in¬ 
vented for the deaf and duiuli.” 

But there wore Senators who well nnder.stood tho purpose of this institution to estah- 
lisb a department of so high a grade that its graduates might properly receive degrees 
in tho arts and sciences. 

These gentloiiion explained to the satisfaction of the Senate what was intended to ho 
done under the operation of tho pending hill, and it was passed without a dissenting 
vote. 

The Hoiiso concurred in tho action of the Senate without objection, and with the sig¬ 
nature of the Frosideiit the first chapter in tlio history of this college was completed. 

Two months later public exercises were held, in wliich tho purposes and objects of 
tho doaf-mnto college were fully set forth, and within four days thereafter Congress 
niado an appropriation of §2(1,001) for the enlargement of tho grounds of the institution. 

In Septomhor of the same year the college began its educational operations with seven 
Btiidents. IMvato hcnevolcuco supplemented tlie liberal action of Congress, and there 
was no lack of means for the prosecution of tho novel undertaking. Doubts were, how¬ 
ever, expressed as to the pr.aotieahility of alfording collegiate education to tho deaf .and 
dumb, and many who did not <piestioiv tho feasibility of tho enterprise were quick to 
ask, Cut bono ? 

As tho work of tho college advanced .and its numbers increased, tho appeals made to 
Congress in its bthalf called fnrtli serious .and .soinetiuies violent oppositinn, this ainomit- 
ing, in 18(i8, to a prolonged effort on the p:irt of llic tlicn leader of tho House of Kepre- 
sentatives to destroy the eutiro In.stitntion. But tho sj'mp.atliy ami judgment of Con¬ 
gress was not with tho enemies of the college. In every struggle the enlightened and 
liberal counsels of our friends provailcd, and each session of Congress that has passed 
since the foundation of tho collego has set its seal of nnqn.alilied approval on our work. 

We have invited you to join to-day in celebrating our tenth anniversary, and it is 
appropriate that a brief recital should bo made of the results wLich havo crowned tho 
labors of our first decade. 

The material prosperity of the institution speaks for itself to tho eyes of all behold¬ 
ers. Onr little lot of two .acres has expanded to a noble domain of one Inmdred. Tho 
frail rustic cottage, througli whose slender wails tlie \Yiuter winds wiiistlod and tho 
Slimmer sun scorched, has given way to ondnring and beautiful strnctnre.s. 

And the liberality of tho Govermnent has not stopped liero. Adequate provision 
lias been made for tho omploynient of competent professors and instructors, tliiis eu- 
ablhig tho collego to oxtoud its benefits to many wlioso limited means would not havo 
sufficed to meet all the exiienses of an advanced course of study. 

Tile seven youths who soiigiit .admission ten years ago havo boon followed by one 
linmlred and ten others, representing twenty-livo States and the Federal Dis'trict. 
New England has sent twenty-si.x, the Middle States twenty-four, the .South twenty- 
six, ami the West forty-one, so tlnat it is almost in exact proportion to tlio population 
of tile several sections of tho couutry that tho bouolits of this single collego for doaf- 
nintes liave been distributed. 

And it is asked, “What .are tlioso benefits?” It ni.ay bo replied, They are such ad¬ 
vantages for mental and moral cnltnro a.s aro offered to hearing and speaking youth in 
their higher seminaries and colleges. 
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Our ourriculnro of study comprises the higher luatljcmatics, tlio Latin, Frencii, and 
Gerin.an langnages; the elements of natural science, inolnding chemistry, botany, iis- 
tromnny, geology, mineralogy, physiology and zoology ; a full conrso of English phi¬ 
lology, and related studies, with ancient and modern history, not omitting proper at¬ 
tention to mental, moral, and political science. 

It is too early for us to estimate the full advantages that may bo credited to tlio la¬ 
bors ami oiitl.ays of our first decade. But oveu the p.artial results that are before us 
may bo taken as affording a rich and encouraging return. Twenty who bavo gone out 
from the college bav’e been oiig.aged in teaching; two have become editors and piib- 
lislievs of newspapers ; tbi'co otljers have taken positions connected with journalism ; 
three have entered the civil service of the Government, one of them having risen 
rapidly to a high and responsiblo i)osition ; one, while tilling .a position as instructor 
in a western institution, lias rendered important .service to the Coast Survey as a mi- 
croscojiist; two liav'o taken places in the faculty of their alma mater, and are render¬ 
ing valimljle returns as instructors, vvliere they were students but a short time since; 
some have gone into mcrcaiitilo and otlier offices; some have undertaken business on 
th'jir own account; while not a few have clioseti agricnltural ami mechanical juirsnits, 
in wliicli the advantages of tliorougli mental ti'ainiug will give them a superiority 
over tliose less educated. 

Sis liave Iieeii called to pass from tho life that now is to that which is to come, 
and all these left behind them bright evidence that they rightly estimated tho true 
issue of life. 

One of tliese sainted alumni, who was in onr niid-st two short months ago, and who 
would bavo boruo away the liigUost honors of this day had his life been spared, wrote 
to bis sister, a fortniglit before lii.s death, as follows; 

“ It will take away half tho bitterness of deatii to have boon allowed to learn some¬ 
thing ; to liave obtained oiio glimpse across the bills and vallej-s away olf into that 
promised land of perfect knowledge, irerfect love, jrerfeet purity, where men no longer 
‘ see tlirough a glass darkly ;' for such I take to be the true result of study. The more 
ouelearus, the clearer docs ire-sec God’s wondrous goodues.s, tlio closer is he drawn to 
ail things Iroly.” 

Onr lii'st decade is passed. Wo can write its liistory, detailing tho events of each 
fleeting mouth and year ; hut the full lueasuve of its results eau only bo rightly esti¬ 
mated by Him wliose intolligcuce can comprehend eternity and infinity. The proba¬ 
ble iufluonoe in the world for good of tho .six-score youth vvho liavo been taught hero, 
is far beyond the power of mortal computation. For tliero is an immortality of iiilliieiieo 
ns well as that of individuality, and tho improssious we nnihe on others do not die as 
do tho wavelets of sound in the air, or those of water on lake or river. But the most 
iinirortaiit fact of all in tiro history of our first decade is tliat it is vmly the lirst, and 
not the last. Wliilo wo bavo cau.se to rejoice to-day over the fr uit of lahov past, our 
greatest reasoii for congratulation arkses front the hopes we are permitted to entertain 
for the future.' 

The college for tho doaf and dumb is no longer an experiment. Its contiiined exist¬ 
ence is no longer problematical. Laws of the United States ai'e its endowment; lands 
and buildings iield in tho uaiiio of the Government foiin its permanent ul)iding-\)lace. 
The representatives of our States and ireoplo in live Congro.s.-es Irave pledged the na¬ 
tion to its support. Iliimaiily speaking, we ivgard its perpetuity ,as insured. For this, 
arid all it suggests of good to he wrooglit during the decades ami centuries yet beforo 
us, let us give thanks to-day to Him who while ou earth wrouglit miraeles tiiat the 
deaf might hear and tho dumb speak ; who is now working greater wonders oven 
than those, and who shall iu the fullness of time rule all heurls and Join all ])and.s in 
charity and peace. 

Tlio address to tlie graduating class was delivered by Hon. Lot M, 
Morrill, Senator I'roni Maine. 

Senator Slorrill said the candidates were about entering into a new 
spljero of life, and for their success tliey bad his best wishes. He con- 
gratnlated tlieni ou the achievement of their stndie.s. Of the snece.s.s 
of tho institution there is every liopeful cheer, and enough lia.s been 
demonstrated to prove the liilelity of those interested; the suece.ss 
which has attended the institution is attributed to the training received 
at their hands. He next spoke of the jirogress of the students, and 
claimed that in the outer world they would put in practice what they 
have been taught. This training will enable them to achieve success. 
But all is not yet accomplished. Tho education received is only rud¬ 
imentary. 

They must fi.x iu their minds a settled purpose for what they want to 
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accomplish ; their purpose must boa good one, the higher the better for 
them and the public; they must not seek for their own advancement alone, 
but the public with it. 

Early fixing in the mind that society is to be benefited by their ac¬ 
tions and progress is necessary. Judgment must be used to insure suc¬ 
cess, and it must bo pursued to the end. Never give up. The held is 
admirable and the interest is diversihed; they must carry with them 
the great purpose of never being isolated from the public at large. 

The following presentation of candidates for degrees was then made 
by the iiresidcnt, on behalf of the faculty, to the board of director’s : 

For the degree of M. A., John Burton Hotchkiss, James Henry Lo¬ 
gan, and Joseph Griflin Parkinson. 

For the degree of B. A., Edward Lincoln Ohapiii and John Wilkin¬ 
son. 

For the degree of B. S., Frank Coolidge Davis, 

The exercises were then closed with iirayer and the benediction by Pev. 
J. G. Butler, D. D., Chaplain to the House of llepresentatives. 

CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 

At the close of the academic year degrees were conferred in accord¬ 
ance with the recommendations of presentation-day, and a certificate of 
honorable dismissal was given to Jacob H. Knoedler, of Pennsylvmnia, 
M’ho had pursued a selected course of study, mainly in connection with 
the class of lS7-f. 

Tlie valedictory addresses on this occasion were delivered by Edward 
L. Chapin, of the District of Columbia. 

rURCIIASE OF KENDALL GREEN, 

It is a matter for congratulation among the friends of this institution 
that the rcipiest made last year for an appronriation of 810,0t)T.-l(), to 
provide for an unsettled balance of indebtedness on account of our Ken¬ 
dall Green purchase, was favorably res)»onded to by Congress. 

Our beautiful domain of one hundred acres is now entirely free from 
incumbrance, and the title thereto is vested in the United States, to be 
held in trust for the purposes and objects indicated by the several acts 
of Congress relating to tins institution. 

More than two hundred rods of substantial fencing have been built 
around the northern portion of the estate. In this work the labor was 
chiefly peri'ormed by the boys of our jirimary department. 

The fences existing around the .southern portion of our premises are 
not of a sufficiently permanent character, and will need to be replaced 
by something more substantial at an early day. 

The roads and drives are in need of considerable I’epair, and might 
be somewhat extended, to the great advantage and comfort both of 
those residing on the grounds and of visitors who are constantly ask¬ 
ing admission. 

A small estimate is submitted to provide for the imjirovement of the 
grounds, wliicli it is hoped may not seem unreasonable. And if Con¬ 
gress would deem it proper to allow’ a moderate amount annually for 
tills ]iur]Hise, it will be possible, wulhin a very few years, to increase the 
beauty and value of Kendall Green to an extent tlmt shall be beneliccnt, 
not only to those ibr whose improvement the institution is sustained, 
but also the public, which claims, very justly, a right to visit and enjoy 
the grounds of public institutions. 
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EXPENDI I’UKES. 

The receipts anil disbursements for the year now under rev'iew will 
appear from the following detailed statements : 

I. — SurroKT OF tub institution'. 


Receipts. 

BaUince from old account..... $821 39 

Eeooivcd from Treasury of tlio United States. 48,000 00 

Received for board and tuition. 1,270 00 

Received from manual-labor fund. 436 50 

Received from students for books and stationery. 407 36 

Received for board of servants of instructors . 297 25 

Received for board of horses of instructors. 221 25 

Received for work dune in shop. 191 40 

Received from sale of live-stock.^... 119 00 

Received for rent. 115 00 

Received from sale of gas. . 54 00 

Received from sale of old tfrapc-vincs. 40 00 

Received from sale of wood. 18 50 

Received fur hire of carriage... 10 00 

Received from sale of old carpet. 5 00 

Received from sale of old iron. 4 93 

Received for damage to grouuds by cattle. 6 50 


Total. 52,018 08 


DisVursements. 

Expended for salaries and wages.$25,902 95 

Expended for groceries. 4,003 8.5 

Expended for meats. 3, 809 08 

Expended for household expenses, including vegetables. 2,283 09 

Expended for butter. 2,338 05 

Expended for fuel. 2,267 23 

Expended for bread. 1,270 02 

Expended for gas. 1,201 80 

Expended for materials and labor for repairs on buildings. 1,025 35 

Expended for paints, oil, and glass. 753 80 

Expended for furniture. 095 02 

Expended for live-stock. 050 00 

Expended for books and stationery. 029 48 

Expeiiclcd for boots, slioes, and dry-goods. 407 04 

Expended for medical attendance. 440 00 

Expended for feed, fertilizers, and seeds. 431 41 

Expended for lumber. 303 27 

Expended for printing and engraving... 188 75 

Expended for drugs, mediciues, and cbeiuicals.. 104 91 

Expended for wagon and carri.agc repairs. 154 84 

Expended for c.arriago and boat liiro. 103 00 

Expended for illnstration-apparatns. 80 00 

Expended for blacksmitbing and harness. 134 30 

Expended for board of a pupil and tuition refunded. 50 25 

Expended for one coffin and use of hearse... 50 00 

Balance unexpended. 1,953 39 


Total. 52, 018 03 


II. —laiPBOVKJIENT OF GHOUNDS. 

Rcceipis. 

Balance from old account. §1,020 19 


Dishiivsemcnts, 

Expended for fencing. §1,170 73 

Expended for labor... 372 21 

Expended for trees and whruhs. 83 25 


Total... 1,020 19 
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EESUMI’TION OP AVORK ON BUILDINGS. 

The appropriation made by (Jongrress in June last, of $29,000, to con- 
tiuno tbe work on onr buildings, bas enabled ns to enter upon several 
important improvements. Contracts for the completion of two dwelling- 
houses have been made, and the work is well under way. It is proposed 
also to lay the foundations for the college-extension tliis fall, and work 
upon the excavation has already begun. 

As the appropriation jnade will not enable ns to go further with the 
college-building than the foundation-walls, we shall make no contract 
beyond this portion of the work. We venture to hoi)e, however, that 
Congress will make such appi’opriation at its coming session as shall 
enable us to push forward the college extension in the early si)ring. 

The im|)ortance of completing this building was urged in our last 
report in the following terms: 

Tho onllc{i;«-l)nil(ling has stood in an incomplete condition for nearly seven years. 
Until wiMiin the hast two years tho completed portion suiliced for tho accommodation 
of onr collegiate department. 

It is now, however, much crowded, and no possibility exist.s of conveniently accom- 
niodatiu^; more students, while wo have reason to expect increaoed unmbers of appli¬ 
cations for admission during sevcr.al years to conic. 

Only two rooms in the collcgo-hnilding c.an bo used for recitations, and wo are com¬ 
pelled to conduct our class-room exercises in corners of tho chapel-Iiall and in other 
places tempor.arily arranged in tlie central building, all of which are inconvenient and 
ill adapted for the purposes to whicli we arc compelled to dev-oto them, 

The rooms available for students’ dormitories ought not to bo made to contain more 
than twenty-five students, while the number at present occupying them is forty-seven. 

Tlic plans for tho completion of the college-building were not suf¬ 
ficiently advanced at the time of submitting onr annual estimates to 
allow an exact statement of tlie expected cost of the work. The amoniit 
asked for, viz, $75,000, will, it is believed, be very nearly sullicieut to 
complete the building.' 

It will not seem inappropriate that a statement should appear iu this 
oouuection of tbe amounts lutberto appropriated by Congress for tho 
huildings and grounds of this institution; and that reference should 
also bo made to our iiiuth anunal report, iu which the design for our 
buildings was fully presented to Congress in carefully prepared litho¬ 
graphic drawings, together with an estimate of the contemplated ex¬ 
pense of carrying the design into ellcct. 

Those Ilians and estimates h.avc been repeatedly referred to in our 
reports, and have received the sanction of Congress at almost every 
session subsequent to their presentation, through appropriations made 
for continuing the work. 

Tlie amount suggested in 1806 as tho probable cost of completing 
suitable bnihlings and grounds for the several departments of this in¬ 
stitution was $600,000. This did not contemplate the purchase of Ken¬ 
dall Green, which has since been effected, at a cost, to the Government 
of $80,007.40. 

Including the last-named sura, Ave have the amount of $080,007.40 as 
tho estimated aggregate cost of completing the institution. This, wc 
believe, will not compare unfavorably Avitb tbe cost of such Government 
establishments as the Military and Kavnil Academies, and the Insane 
Hospital of this District, or with many of the recently-constructed State 
institutions. 

The appropriations made under this estimate, together with all pre- 
A’iously made for similar objects, have been as follows, viz: 


For tlie purchase of land in 1804. S'2G, 000 00 

For the purchase of laud iu 1867. 9, 000 00 
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For the purchase of land in 1872.—. §70,000 00 

For the purchase of land in 1874..... 10,097 40 


Total for land....—... 110,097 40 


For the erection of buildings in 1802. $9,000 00 

For the erection of buildings in 1805. ‘.59, 445 87 

For the erection of buildings in 18C6. 40,740 00 

For the erection of buildings in 1807 . 54, 075 00 

For the erection of buildings in 1808... 43, 000 00 

For the erection of buildings in 1870 . 94,087 00 

For the erection of buildings in 1871. 18,000 00 

For the erection of buildings in 1874.. 29, 000 00 


Total for buildings... 3:18,947 87 


It tbiis appears tbat ttie whole amount appropriated for the purehiise 
of land and erection of baildings, viz, $454,04:5.33, falls short of our 
original estimates more than $220,000. 

Allowing that tVie expense of completing the collegc-huildiug may 
reach $100,000, and that $25,000 may bo required to build all connectioiis, 
and provide for certain alterations in the older sections, there will 
still remain a margin of $100,000 uncalled for. 

In view of all which, we may perhaps he permitted to cougratiilato 
ourselves and the Government that an important public work is so 
nearly completed at a cost so much less than was originally estimated. 

ESTIMATES FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The following estimates of appropriations required for the service of 
the fiscal year ending June 30,1870, have already been suhniitted. 

For the support of the institution, including salaries and incidental 
expenses, and $1,500 for books and illustrative apparatus, $49,000. 

For continuing the work on the erection and titting-up of the build¬ 
ings of the institution, in accordance with plans heretofore submitted 
to Congress, $75,000. 

For the improvement and care of the grounds of the institution, 
$4,000. 

"In the appropriation for current expenses provision is made to pay 
for Dr. Baker’s library, already referred to in this report, the value of 
which is fixed at £250 sterling; otherwise the amount remains as for 
the present and two past years. 

The other estimates, the needs for which have been fully sot forth, 
are jiresented in the belief that the enlightened liberality of Coiigri'ss, 
which is gratefully appreciated in every section of the country, will 
carry to speedy completion the work it has so generously and uiiinter- 
rnptodly sustained in the interest of the higher education of the deaf 
and iliimh. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by order of the board of di¬ 
rectors. 

EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 

rresident. 


Hon. Columbus Delano, 

. Secretary of the Interior. 















APPENDIX. 


CATALOGUE OP STUDENTS AND PUPILS. 

IN THE COLLEGE. 

Ffom Connecticut. —Gorham Hammer Abbott, Herman Elbe, Warren Lacey Waters. 

From Delatcarc. —Theodore Kiosed. 

From Illinois. —James Scott Fleming, Abram Stryker Gardner, Frank Ross Gray, 
James Morlino Tipton. 

From Indiana. —Orson Holloway Archibald, Edward Stretch.* 

From Iowa. —Frank Caleb Holloway', George Aloredock Tcegardcn. 

From Kansas. —Clarence Alfred Corey. 

FromKenlucki/. —Dudley Webster George. 

From Maine. —John Emory Crane, Koscoo Gage Pago. 

From Massachusetts. —Frank Coolidgo Davis, Edwin Wellington Frisbio, John Albert 
Prince, Wilbur Norris Sparrow, Stanton Foy Wheeler, Henry White, jr., John Wil¬ 
kinson. 

From Michigan. —William Major Allman, Allio Washington Hamilton, David Sidney 
Rector, jr., Delos Albert Simpson. 

From Minnesota. —James Martin Cosgrove. 

Fi'om Mississippi. —Robert Damoron Hazolctt. 

From New York .—Ranald Douglas, William George Jones. 

From North Carolina ,—Joseph Milton M.allctt. 

From Ohio .—Samuel Jlilla Freeman, Augnstns Barney Greener, Lewis Leo James, 
Elias Myers, Janies Martin Park, Albert Charles Powell, Charles Merrick Rice, Charles 
Edgar Tliorpo, Lester Delos Waite. 

From Fonn,sj/li>ania.~Joromo Thaddctis Elwell, Martin Curran Fortcscue, William 
Ellis Grime, John Christian Lentz, William Wesley Swartz. 

F/'om Ithodc Island .—William Charles Pick. 

From Tennessee. —James Wesley Kidd, William Frauk Pope. 

From Vermont. —George Fraukliu Cutter. 

From Virginia. —Jolm Walter Michaels. 

From msconsin. —James .Curtis Balls, Alfred Wright Goold, James Joseph Murphy, 
James Alexander Rutherford. 

From the District of Columhia. —Edward Lincoln Ch.apiu, Arthur Dunham Bryant. 

IN THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


I'E.IIAI.KS. 

Mary M. Barnes... 

Justina Be van.. 

Louisa Yocum Fisher... 

Grace A. Freeman.... 

Sarali A. Gonrley. 

Mary Hawkins.... 

Lydia Loitner.. 

Caridino Madcs.. 

Elizahetu IMcCormick... 

Mary E. McDon.ald. 

Sarali E. Preston. 

Goorgiaiia Pritcliard........ . 

Amelia Riveaiix... 

Margaret Ryan. 

Josepliino Sardo.... 

Sophia R. Weller... 


District of Columhia- 
. Jlaryiand. 

District of Columhia. 
.ilarylaiid. 

. Maryland. 

■ District of Columbia. 
. Maryland. 

■ District of Columbia. 
. Maryland. 

■ District of Columbia. 
. Alaryliui.d. 

■ Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 

■ District of Columbia. 
.District of Columbia. 
• District of Columbia. 


Deceased. 
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Joseiili linnies. 

Wilbur Fisb Biitumau.., 

Edward T. liiirns. 

EhiKU- E. Ibitterbaiigh.. 

Eiux'b G. Carroll. 

Edward Carter. 

Edtnniid Clark. 

William A. Connolly 

Dou|;lus CTais. 

Kobert W. Dailey. 

Jolin W. Deelumt. 

William E. Dceblo.. 

Alexander W. Denis_ 

Abram Fraiit/.. 

Thomas IlafiKerty. 

Edward Ilnmphroy_ 

William Kohl.. 

Wniiam IMoriiU'ty. 

William II. Myers. 

William K. Northrop .. 

John O’Konrk, jr. 

Columbus A. Khea. 

William .1. Kieli. 

William II. Kichards .. 

Jlose.s Kohinson. 

Frank A.sliloy Scott- 

Calvin F.Steidicus. 

Henry Tricvseiiniuiin, jr. 
John W. L. Unsworth.. 

John 0. Wafiner. 

Nelson White. 

Louis Whittington .... 
Francis G. Wiirdomaun 


Di.strict of Columbia. 

■ District of Columbia. 
District of Columbia. 

■ District of Columbia. 

■ District of Columbia. 
District of Colnmbi.a. 
District of Colnmbi.a. 
District of Columbia. 
.District of Columbia. 

■ District of Colnmhia. 
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REGULATIONS. 

I. The academic year is divided into three terms, tho first beginniu!; on tho last Thurs¬ 
day in Septeiuhcr, and closing on t lie iHth of December; tlio second beginuiug tlio lid of 
January, and closing Die last Tluirsday before Easter; tlm tliird begimring the first 
Tuesday after E.astcr, and closing the l.ast Wednesday in June. 

II. Tlio vacations aro from tho 24th of Dooomher to tho 2J of January, aud from tho 
last AVT'dnesday in June to the last Thursday in Septemher. 

III. There are holidays at Tlianksgiviiig aud Easter, 

IV. Tlio pupils may visit their homes during tho regular vacations, and at tho ahovc- 
iiamcd holidays, but at no other time, unless for somo special, urgent reason, and then 
only t)y permission of the jircsident. 

V. The hills for tho maintenanco and tuition of pupils supported by their friends 
must he paid semi-annually, in advance. 

VI. The ch.argolbr pay-i)upil.s is §150 c.ach per annum. This sum covers all expenses 
in tho primary department except elotliiiig, .and all in tho college except clothing aud 
hooks. 

VII. The Government of the United St.atcs defr.ays tho expenses of those wlio reside 
in th(! Di.strict of Columbia, or whose parents aro in tho Army or Navy, provided tiioy 
are nn.ablo to i).ay for their education. To students from tho States and Territories 
who have not tlio means of defraying all tho expeuseaof the college course, tlio board 
of directors renders such assistance as circumstauces seem to require, as fur as the means 
at it.s di.spo.s.al for this object will allow. 

VIII. It i.s expected that tho friends of the pupils will provide them witli clothing, 
and it is important that upon entering or rotnniiug to tlio institution they should bo 
snpiilied with a snlTicicnt amount for an entire year. All clothing should ho plainly 
marked with tho owner’s name. 

IX. All letters concerning pupils or applications for admission should bo addressed to 
the president. 
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